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Rural Hints for the Season, 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


precept. It is thus we come to 
the mastery of knowledge. Suf- 
er yet another word of exhorta- 
ion on the subject of putting in 






® iinue these remarks with such 
pertinacity, because we suppos: 


aher people, on this subject, but many 
‘imes when people do know all that is 


sity of practice or by some wilfulness 
of neglect, they will not do as well as 
they know. 
we address these words of counsel ; 
and any others who know either more 
or less than we do, or suppose that they 
know more or less than we suppuse we do, can mak 
just such use and application of our remarks as they 
see fit, while we assure them in seriousness, tha 
this subject will bear to be investigated and brough 
under the best practice of wiser methods than eithe: 
of us know, so that it is not yet time for either farm- 
er or editor to fold their hands in the complacen 
belief that they have attained the end of all wisdom, 
on this or any other subject of cultivation. 

When to Sow. 

Between the 10th and 15th of Sept., is the golder 
period for getting in wheat in Ohio and othe 
States of the same character in soil, climate an 
other agricultural condition. Peculiarities of season 
will vary this period ; as for instance, we have known 
the best of crops raised from fields sown in August, 
and equally good from fields sown in October. It 
often happens that the midsummer drouth is at its 
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| for wheat. 
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moisture to produce vegetation of the seed. There 
can hardly be a possible excuse for not having the 
wheat in the ground by the middle of Sept. 

When and How to Plow. 


The last remark above as to command of ground, 


, INE upon line, and precept upon | applies primarily to plowing; so that in whatever 


shape the field is worked, the time for seeding can 


|be made the same. Old sod, stubble, clover sod, long 
| fallow or short fallow, can all be got ready by the 
iright time. It is too late now to go back over the 
the fall wheat. We do not con- | subject of summer fallow ; we wrote of that a month 
| ago, and shall note at this time only what is before 


us. We notice in our travels that a great deal of 
that we know any more th P| the land 
| i 


where the corn missed, is being turned over 
On this there is a four feet growth of 


| weeds, which scarcely any single plow can cover. 
necessary t» success, by some perver- 


| If you must use a single plow, the weeds should be 
| either rolled the way of the furrow, or gathered in by 


It is to such people that jan arm or chain on the plow beam. A double plow 


|will cover them in nicely. If you have a clover 
| field yet to turn, it should be done this month, then 
in a couple of weeks, harrow or cultivate with double 
cultivators across the furrows. not deep enough to 
disturb the green stuff, then drill the seed lengthwise 
of the furrows. Stubble ground may be worked in 
the same way. 

What to Sow. 

Experience has pretty well demonstrated that 
while the midge pest lasts it is bert to sow the heavy, 
red bearded wheat, of which the Mediterranean is the 
best type. Of course the seeds should be of the best 
grains, and clear of all foul seeds. 

How to Sow. 

Early sowing has this prime advan‘are, that the 
seed can be put in deep enough to secure the roots 
against the heaving of frosts in time of winter bare 
ground. It will also occupy the plants in getting up 
so as to be a protection against the Hessian fly in 
the fall, and by having good sturdy roots, the plants 
will push ahead in the spring, and come in ahead of 





the midge. Early sown wheat should always be put 


height in the early part of Sept., and grain put in at|in the lowest depth it will bear and not duplicate 
that time will not readily vegetate, or if sown shal-| the root crown ; this on light ground may be as deep 
low, it will never vegetate at all. But this year|as two or three inches. If your drills will not do 
we seem to have a perfect command of the ground, this, put a weight upon each tooth, and make them 
so that we can work it at any time we choose, and do it. If you must sow broadcast. cover with a two 
these lute copious showers ensure a sufficiency of! horse cultivator or light gang plows. 
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FURNACE RANGE 


FOR 


HEDGES, FREE & CO.’S 
UNION SUGAR BOILERS, 


Showing brick work complete for the 
two side kettles, with furnace, grates, 
ash-pit and ground plan for the third 
kettle or “Battery.” The walls of the 
latter are represented unfinished, to 
show position of dampers, but when 
completed will be raised two courses : 
higher than walls of back boilers. 













The annexed illustrations of furnace 
range and builder’s plan, for steaming 
the juice of the Chinese Sugar Cane, 
seem to combine greater simplicity, con- 
venience and comprehensibility, than 
any of those to which our attention has 
yet been directed. The plan is there- 
fore submitted, with plain directions for 
setting. 

In setting the furnace, it will be found 
convenient to build the chimney-stack 
and walls, for the two side boilers, first. 
These may be quite finished before those 
of the front are commenced. 

Lay out the distances, as indicated in 
the diagram, and after placing the damp- 
ers in their places, raise the walls six 
courses high all around. 

A damper is provided to close the 
arched flue at front of each side-boiler, 
and another, D, at the back end of the 
waste-flue, inside of the chimney. These 
are all worked by means of handles 
passing out through the side-walls.— 
Arch the flues where they enter the 
chimney, and raise the latter high enough 
to insure a good draft. We are pre- 

s 2 wo pared to furnish sheet-iron chimneys, 
ys i E = where these are preferred from econom- 

a ical or other motives. The waste-flue 

A  —— = _ may be covered, as shown in the per- 

ln ial SSH spective drawing, or may be arched its 
it (nt Lp Bess alg 2 s) entire length, if preferred. 


UeeNg In preparing the foundation for the 
ef wall to the furnace and front kettle, dig 






—— = . _ 


= . down lower than the base of side-kettle 
walls, for an ash-pit and place to sink the grate-bars in. This should be forty-six inches in width, 
and extend as far ahead of the furnace-mouth as convenience may suggest. Run up the two twelve- 
inch side-walls and a four-inch end-wall, back of the grate-bars, even with the surtace of the ground 
and base of the other completed walls, placing the furnace door and grate-bearing bars on the sixth 
course of brick from the bottom. 
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The annexed perspective view represents it 
raised one course of brick above ground, in order 
to indicate the outlines of the base of the right 
and left wing-walls. 

Build up now eight courses above the ground 
surface, and even with the top course over the 
waste flue ; being careful, in arching the flues of 
the right and left wing. to leave space enough for 
the dampers to turn freely. 
inch openings, at A A, tightly, but so that they, 
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furnace at the side near the largest kettle, for 
these. This may simply consist of a plain eight- 
inch wall and common stove-pipe chimney.— 
When it is desired, however, to use a clarifier in 
place of one of the side kettles, the walls of the 
latter may be built up high enough to elevate the 
clarifier even with the top of the adjacent boiler, 
thereby facilitating the drawing off of the clarified 





Fill now the four- juice, instead of dipping same into the boiler. 


The front kettle is 28 inches wide, while the 


may be easily opened, in case it should happen, | walls are only 22 inches apart. Three inches, 
at any time, that the dampers need attention, or| cach side, must therefore be champered off from 


the flues need looking into, at that point. 


Where | the top four courses, to admit the kettle; or, the 


the operations are of sufficient magnitude to re-| same thing may be accomplished by leaving an 
quire two clarifiers, say, in working up six to ten| offset of three inches, down four courses from the 
top of the side-walls. 


acres of cane, it will be well to build an extra 


cos 3 
UNIUN 


It should be remembered, in purchasing boil-| 
ers, that the dimensions given, refer to their ca- 
pacity for containing liquids in a tranquil state. 
Unlike water, Sorgho juice, and, indeed, any fluid 
containing much saccharine, requires a large 
amount of room to foam and bubble in during 
rapid bviling, or it will run over and waste.— 
Hence, a one hundred gallon kettle actually pos- 
sesses a boiling capacity of not over fifty gallons 
for liquids as sweet as cane juice, and no more 
than thirty or forty gallons for those as thick as 
syrup. Persons, therefore, wishing or expecting 
to proceed iu their syrup-making operations with 
rapidity—and there must be rapid boiling to in- 
sure favorable results—should take a hint from 
this, and provide themselves with boilers suffi- 
ciently capacious to insure them against unneces- 
sary delays and interruptions. People, the past 
season, were greatly disappointed by their kettles 
being quite inadequate to keep up with their 
mills, and they were compelled to let them remain 
idle half the time, or procure extra ranges of 
kettles. 

The manufacturers say: Letters reach us, al- 
most daily, from persons inquiring about those 
holding 20, 40, 50, and 60 gallons, to be used with 
our one-horse sugar mill, and we would say to 
such that we furnish our one hundred gallon 
“Union” boiler at about the price an ordinary 


— 


SUGAR-BOILER. 





sixty gallon cast iron kettle sells for, and we think 
it very much more desirable, in every respect, 


and quite us small as it is economy to make use | 


of. Nevertheless, we have no desire to dictate to 
the public, and shall be glad to fill their orders 
for kettles, whether small or large, in any variety 
they may indicate. 





We are in receipt of many letters from custo- 
mers, asking to know what they require for an 
outfit for working their cane, and to save our- 
selves much unnecessary correspondence, we 
hereto append two complete invoices, such as we 
have furnished on various occasions, and which 
will prove serviceable, doubtless, to such as pur- 
pose making syrup and sugar, and have yet to 
procure their apparatus. 


SIX TO TEN ACRE OUTFIT. 


One two horse mill ............-.--- $100 00 
“ clarifier, 100 gallons ........+.-. 9 00 
“kettle, ¢ Oe ’ 6dseneeas eat ee 
° @ 150 ccccccesecse TOW 

Gee GOP ncns ccccecececccsecsns ~ Oe 
“ sett grate bars, etc.....++.e++-+. 6 60 
“ wire gauze skimmer........-..-. 38 00 
“ saccharometer cup, etc.... +++. ++: 1 00 
“ sugar thermometer.........+-.+- 3 00 

Three fire dampers .....-...e+++e++- 5 00 


$167 60 
ONE TO SIX ACRE OUTFIT. 

One one horse mill ........ 000. ceeee- $00 00 

+. geet. os 606 sb ces twas eess 9 00 

“ kettle, 100 gallons .......+++++4- 16 00 

“ do 150 jas bveveseewteeeee 


= 





GO Qe GON nswnsccscces ccccenscees Oe 
“ gett grates, CtC......eceeereeeree 6 60 
( ghimmer ci cccccccccccccsscce 8 OO 
“ sacch. proof glass, etc.......+++++. 1 00 
“ thermometer ...........esee00-- 3 00 
Three dampers........2.e+eeeeereees 5 00 

$121 60 
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Of course these selections are subject to each | lshoratery out of his paunch than in the pens of 
additions or omissions as the purchaser may elect,| Mr. Clay of Kentucky. He might learn a few 
but their approval by practical operators increases | college airs and that would be the end of it, nor 
the confidence we feel in their recommendation.| would I have any more confidence in the report 
Experience seems to indicate the necessity of/ as to the progress of his swineship there than here. 
rapid boiling of the clarified juice, to insure fa-| Thaer is a great man in a scientific sense ; but 
vorable results, and equally forbids the use of|if you put a company of men to work on our 
kettles so set up as to leave the sides exposed to} fertile prairies of the West, who know nothing 
the fire. We feel the utmost confidence, there-| more about the soil or its cultivation than they 
fore, in recommending those now made by us,| had learned from his lectures, they would soon be 

they possessing a large amount of shallow fire | objects of charity. 
surface with high curbs, wherein is ample room| Establish agricultural colleges throughout our 
for the boiling syrup to foam and bubble in, even} land, and richly endow them by grants of public 
in very rapid ebullition. lands, and I cannot guess the result. 1 fear that 
eat ater cneceiae ame ‘there would be rocks there upon which many a 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | young man would wreck his fair prospects of a 

Corn Question and the Schools. | practically us¢ ful | fe. 


Unless there were some elements incorporated 
Mr. Editor :— Mr. Bollman’s notice of my ar-| in the ecurricculum of these schools which have 
ticle on the corn question demands of me a brief) never been in any agricultural schools heretofore, 
reply. If it is more profitable to sell corn to dis-| he cadets thereof would go forth, learned in 
tillers than to feed it to stock, we ought to know | some respects, but yet illy qualified for the practi- 
it. He premises that the question, in regard to) oq] Jabors of the farm. They might sit and talk 
the amount of pork produced by a bushel of corn,| ahout the silicates, phosphates, etc. of the soil, un- 
is an open one, and hence argues the necessity of) tj) the sturdy youth, who got his lessons on the 
agricultural schools, like Thaer’s in Germany. | soil, and for whom nature eliminates, in good pro- 

In my former article, I produced ‘statistics, | portions, the elements for the productions for 
founded on the experiments of reliable men, prov-| which he labors, would bring them some bread 
ing that every bushel of good corn, properly fed,| and butter to keep them from starving. 
will produce at least 11 Ibs. of pork. Mr. Boll-| go Colonel, I am opposed to Morrell’s bill. 
man objects to this because if it be so, then from) Pyanklin Co. Ind. Aug.’58 J. R. Goopwin. 
20 acres of ground, producing 50 bu. per acre, | 
$500 might be realized. True, my lord ! ‘Milk Sickness and Moldy Grass. 

Mr. Bollman proves all that is necessary for} I noticed in your July 1st No. a few remarks 
me by the statistics he produces from Mr. Ells-| on the cause of milk sickness. W. G. M. thinks 
worth, who produced 12 Ibs. gross of pork from) that the cause of milk sickness is a weed called 
1 bu. of corn. Then he talks about producing 7| white snake root, and that my remarks in Ist 
Ibs. with hogs running at large, or 50 per cent) June No., about mold, are erroneous. The cause 
more if the hogs are confined — that is 10 4 lbs.| of this mold that grows upon the roots of grass, 
All right again. ‘and the cause of those toad-stools, is bad water. 

He then refers to the experiments of Sam’l. H.| Let the gentleman rid his pasture of weeds, logs 
Clay of Ky. Now I happen to have the results| and bad water, and put good tame grass in his 
of Mr. Clay’s experiments before me, and find | fields, then he may make a decoction of snake 
that when he fed his corn in the shape of cooked | root for a physic for his horses in the spring seas- 
meal, 1 bu. produced 17 4 lbs. gross of pork,|on, and I feel confident that he will have better 
which at 5 ets. per Ib. would be worth 87 4 cts.| luck with them. As I have used the weed known 
per bu. There is no law forbidding us to make |as white snake root to physic horses and cattle, I 
mush for hogs. cannot believe that this is the cause of trembles. 

After Mr. Bollman finds where his witness,|I do not say that the gentleman’s writing is an 
Mr. Clay, lands him, he says: “ But I think| absurdity, but I think he is mistaken. His gift of 
there was an error in his experiments.” That is| pasture of weeds would not be of any account to 
begging the question right coolly. me, as I have plenty of clover and timothy past- 

Thus Mr. Bollman concludes that it is unde-| ure. 
cided how much profit there is in feeding corn to| When our stock gets the trembles, we give a 
swine, by denying the accuracy of every report-| gallon of alcohol and four ounces of sulphuric 
ed result; intimating that they have not the in-|acid. I have used this, and a few of my neigh- 
dorsement of some agricultural school, such as|bors have, this season, and it has proved a sure 
Thaer’s. jcure in all cases. 

Upon this question I only have to say that it is) A few words to the gentleman in the new 
a mystery to me why the experimentum crucis on|country. Let him notice those that have dug 
any agricultural question should be more reliable| wells and got water in blue clay, it appears to 
in the hands of a faculty of a college than with| be poisonous, and those that have water in gravel 
any intelligent farmer. | and quick-sand, are not so much troubled with the 

It is my opinion that if you should send a hog! sick stomach. GeorGeE Byers. 
to Thaer’s school he would not make any better; Crawford Co., Aug., 1858. 
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Steam Prows anp Ac. Cotteces. — Bro. Brag- 
don of Emery’s Journal of Agriculture, don’t exactly 
like our brief allusion to steam plows and agricultu- 
ral colleges, and says he is bound to have ’em yet. 
We admire his pluck but thus far it has been all talk 
and no cider ; and only last month the President of 


the great People’s College of the great State of| 


New York, resigned his office, cause why ! he had 
nothing to do and was not likely to have during his 
lifetime. If you have money enough you can build 
up an institution and call it an agricultural college, 
but we have little faith that it will ever prove much 
better than a literary hospital for sentimental ama- 
teurs and political pensioners. It is very popular to 
be talking about agricultural colleges, and we sup- 
pose, profitable for those who pocket the contribu- 
tions, but with all this talk we want to see something 
done, besides gasing inthe papers. We say with Mose 
in the play : If you’re a comin’, why dont you come 
along? 


Tue AcricutturaL Rooms in the Capitol are now 
furnished with shelves and cases for the reception 
and safe keeping of such articles as may be depos- 
ited there, and the Board will be glad to receive 
specimens of rare, curious or useful articles supposed 
to be of interest to the industrial or scientific public. 
Mr. Klippart will take pleasure in arranging all such 
matters. 
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| we seldom taste of pork, but we believe that healthy 
pork, when salted especially, and used along with 
vegetables, is good and wholesome food for laboring 
men. We detest all meats that have been poisoned 
by still slops or other unnatural feed.—Eb. 
| Northern Kentucky. 

The smoke has blown away and we now have 
a pretty correct idea of our summer crops in Ken- 
tucky in this and the adjoining counties of Carroll, 
Owen, Grant and Boone. ‘The wheat crop hath 
suffered from all the disasters wheat is heir to; 
first, fly, spot or more generally called scab, smut, 
and last but by no means least, the rust. Some 
fields, of early varieties, on light, sandy land or 
hill sides, has made pretty fair wheat — when it 
‘escaped smut. Yet all the late varieties were in- 
jured very much, many fields not cut at all and 
many partially cut. The white and rock have 
suffered most. Oats in a manner worthless from 
rust. I do not think oats are subject to rust or at 
jleast I have lived ona farm nearly all my life 
jand the last 38 years controlled one, and never 
before saw anything in the shape of rust on oats, 
except in some low places where a quantity of 
| water would collect, hence I think it was caused 
|by the great quantity of water on the earth in so 
|short a time, and is what the farmers sometimes 
‘call sealded out. Rye is good. Hay very fine. 

Warsaw, Ky. July, 1858. Op GALLATIN. 





| Towney Oats.—The Sandusky Register says 


Wueat Specimens —Mr. Klippart, Secretary of| that Mr. Joseph Kidd has raised a small crop of 


the State Board, requests persons who visit the State 
Fair at Sandusky, to bring him fair specimens of 
wheat in the head, of all procurable varieties. 


-7eoo o-- 


Use of Pork for Food. 

I have read what has been said in the Ohio 
Cultivator on the subject of hogs, corn, ete., and 
believe that pork is unfit food for man; hence all 
the labor of producing pork is lost, and worse 
than lost, if it does no good. If pork is fit and 
healthy food, it is reasonable to discuss its profi- 





tableness as compared with other productions, | 


and what breeds surpass others in point of profit ; 
but if proven or believed to be unfit for the food 
of man, who will analyze its profits or losses to 
the human race? What one gains in production, 
the other loses in consumption. 

In the Cultivator of July 1, Mr. Munger says : 


glad that T. J. B. has started a moral question.” 
I too am not sorry. I think no member of the 
Cultivator family will dare to say the moral shall 
not be discussed of every act, even were it the 


producing pork from corn; and yet there are| 


enough of people among us that would be willing 
to spend their lives in producing pork, if only 


\the Towney Oats, this year, amounting, probably, 
to six or eight bushels. This species of Oats is 
‘new in this country, Mr. Kidd having received 
‘a few grains for seed from Ireland, in a letter, 
| some four yearsago. ‘The Towney Oats were in- 
| troduced into Ireland from Scotland, we believe, 
| some ten years ago. They are of a superior 
iquality, weighing nearly, if not quite, as heavy 
las corn, the hull being very thin and the kernel 
full and solid. They are to be sown in the fall— 
at the same time as wheat—and Mr. Kidd’s ex- 
|perience with them has demonstrated that they 
will withstand the rigor of our winters with an 
immunity from damage equal to wheat. We un- 
derstand it is Mr. K’s intention to exhibit a sam- 
ple of the Oats at the coming State Fair. 
apepmaneedine. 


Woot 1n Lickinc. — Three farmers of this 








*| y were i flice together ; and we ascer- 
: Aer county were in our office together ; an a 
“As one of the Cultivator family, I am doubly | 7 - 


tained that they had just received for their wool, 
alone the handsome sum of $2,500. Mr. E. Hunt 
had 1900 Ibs. and sold his clip for 45 cts.; Mr. 
| Jacob Winters had 1200 Ibs. and sold at 40 ets. ; 


| and Mr Jacob Stoolfire, had 3114 Ibs. and sold at 





| 40 cts., bringing him $1.245. His clip was from 
| 692 sheep, which averaged 43 lbs. Some of his 
‘best sheep turning him off 7 Ibs. of fine wool. 


gold enough could be had in exchange,—whose | 17; jambs he regards as worth $800 to $1,000. 
dvor-yards were never yet graced with a grape|__ Nowark North American. 


vine. GABRIEL Mc WILLIAMS. 
Morrow Co., Aug., 1858. 


+. see o---— — —— 


Love is an idea—beef is a reality. The idea 


Remarxs.—Our old apple friend is down congend | ae can get along without; the beef you must 


severely upon pork eaters. 


He does not hit us, for 


have. 
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Responses from the Rural World. = | 9 Zurkish Flint Wheat—A variety that has a 
aslat long light-colored berry, with dark chaff and long 
beards, of which 46 rods yielded 645 Ibs., or over 
37 bushels per acre. 
Egyptian Wheat—A variety producing numer- 
ous heads, of which 24 rods yielded 266 Ibs., or 
nearly 30 bushels per acre. 





Cement Cisterns. 

We must own, COL., to some surprise at as 
thorough a man as you are, advising your read- 
ers to put a wooden covering over a cemented 
cistern. We have never yet used water out of 
such a covered cistern that had uot a disagreeable 
stench, especially in hot weather. While a cis- 
tern in any place where the roof from which it is 
filled is clean, and the top arched over with brick, 
is as pure and sweet as the purest spring-water. 

The brick top will cost but little, if any, more 
than the plank; then when you get them there 
they are permanent; but a plank covering will 
have to be replaced in a few years. We have 
often wondered why persons having a leasehold 
estate of three years or more should do without a 
cistern. They spend more every year for bar- 
rels, tubs and’ meat casks to catch rain water in,| Our wheat that we thought would be heavy, 
than a good cistern would cost; besides their | Came out very light ; it was struck with the rust 
wives and daughters always have to run after the | °° early, it did not fill. Some fields not worth 
rain has commenced and place them properly un-|CUtting, some cut part, some cut all. ; There will 
der the eaves. be a great falling off in wheat in this section.— 

Sut what shall we sav of those farmers who, [he Mediterranean was the best, so far as I have 
own hundreds of acres of land and not a cistern|eard. the Belgian perhaps equal to the above, 
about their houses, thus compelling their women the W hite Flint was almost a failure. Many of 
folks to go to their less wealthy but more provi- the farmers say they have done with it. I never 
dent neighbors, to get rain water for washing, | have seen any of the feminine wheat—TI call it— 


The White Mediterranean was on the poorest 
ground of any of the new varieties, yet its pro- 
duct was nearly equal to the others on the best 
soil. Last year the product was enough to sow 
53 rods, while the Turkish Flint wheat, with but 
little less seed, produced only enough to sow 49 
rods. I think that Gales’ Early Flint wheat will 
prove valuable where the midge is bad, on ac- 
count of its earliness. Wa. N. Sirus. 

Huron Co., Aug. 1, 1858. 

Red and White Wheats. 


All we have to say is, they deserve to go with a| that did very well many years in this climate. 
dirty shirt. G.S. Innis. | Clermont Co., Aug., 1858. W. B. 

Columbus, July, 1858. | What becomes of the Deers’ Horns? 

Remark —We were not advising as between a| ‘This question has been several times asked of 
brick and an earth wall cistern, but simply answering| late in the Cultivator. Now I am no Dr., and 
a question in relation to the latter alone. A brick |MOt much of an old hunter—but when a boy, I 
top to a cistern plastered upon the clay, we should mete ge nie ne as I could find them, 

d P ; to sell to the wheel-wrig is self wi 
think a poor sort of amalgamation. Such a cistern). . : eel-wright, to furnish my elf with 

4 ' jack knives. And I can see none of the mystery 

must of necessity be floored over, or there will al-|* : 
in the matter that some learned and experienced 
men see in it. I have found a great many horns 
partly eaten up by mice or some other little var- 


ways be a break at the base of the arch, while with | 


a fluor it will be sound to the top, and our experience | 
with both has been that the stench is mostly in the /mint, and I have come to the conclusion that as 
filth at the bottom —Ep. jour Heavenly Father has a large family to pro- 
New Varieties of Wheat. | vide for, whose wants and tastes are various, per- 

Last year, after gathering my new kinds of haps buck-horn is just the thing for some of them, 
wheat, I found that there was enough to sow over | and as demand and supply accommodate them- 
one-fourth of an acre of ench, except the toy pt-| Selves to each other in this as in other things, no 
ian and Australian, the former being about a halt| great surplus accumulates, My age en are 
crop, and the latter so poor that I thonght it use- | *Trengthened rs the fact that _Dr. I wrote es tes 
less to try again. I selected a fine piece of |! o F cgeteng “mr ret age of fruit, and _ highly 
ground on one side of my wheat field, and sowed sy er «ey te therefore as T — 
the wheat about the middle of September. The! a ee these little children of the forest. 
main part of the field was sowed to Red Medit-| t. Vernon, O. W. B. 
erranean, of which one-fourth of an acre joining) OG Other correspondents have made the same 
the new varieties, yielded 540 Ibs., being at the | suggestions, but they are suppositive and inconclu- 
rate of 36 bushels per acre. | sive.—Ep. 

Gales’ Early Flint—A very early white wheat) Rats! Rats! 
of small growth, of which {7 rods of round | "Can you preeribe a certain method for kiling 

wharf-rats ? if so every body in this country will 

be greatly obliged, for they are destroying all our 
white wheat, of excellent quality, not so early as| young chickens and undermining our dwellings 
the Red Mediterranean, but stands up better, of 
which 53 rods yielded 702 Ibs., or over 35 bush- 
els per acre. 


White Mediterranean — A very productive 


and store-houses, and I fear will soon commence 
upon our children, unless you or some one else 
can give us a medicine soon. I see much said in 
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the Cultivator about sheep killing dogs, and the 
best way of getting rid of them; am glad we are 
not so much troubled with them down here, think 
they are not half so bad as the rats, If you will 
clear out the rats, | will exterminate the dogs. K. 

Hanging Rock. 

(<7 That is just what we would like to know our 
sell, Gen. Kelly. leave our base- 
ment kitchen, the rats take possession. They cut 
through the doors and floors, undermine the hearths, 
play the mischief about the well, and hold high fes- 
tivals in the spaces between floors and ceilings. 


As soon as we 


They are too sharp for traps, and too poison for cats 
and the only way to hold them decent, is to keep a 
good rat terrier dog. It is easy to poison them, but 
to get them out of their haunts when dead, is not se 
easy, and then the savor that comes up is not at all 
like that of a peach orchard. — Ep. 

Milk Sickness, 

I see there is a discussion as to the cause of 
Milk Sickness or sick stomach. Mr Byers thinks 
it’s caused by the mold at or near the roots of 
the grass, perhaps so: but he may be the man 
that bought a farm last spring in Eden tp., Wy- 
andot Co., if so he will find but little grass in the 
woods where it is the worst, worse on hogs and 
people than on cattle and horses. Mr. McBride, 
that lived there last year, had it twice, and sever- 
al of his neighbors had it, and some died. Mr. 
McBride lost all, or nearly all, of his hogs that 
wallowed in the water near the house. 

I do not believe with W. G. M., of Clyde, as 
to white snake root, as I have been acquainted 
with the place for 15 years and I dont remember 
of ever seeing any of it there. But it is believed 
by many, as well as the Doctor that attended on 
them, that it is caused by the water coming in 


ee 
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courage the farmer’s son to go to the town or city, 
for we believe the farmer’s occupation the noblest 
of all; but if any can sueceed in other occupations 
it is the farmer’s son with his indominatable ener- 
gy of purpose. C. W. C. 

Remarks — Our correspondent mskes his argu- 
ment entirely too sweeping in favor of farmer's sons 
only. The honor of furnishing the world with great 
men and women is shared among all the more intel- 
ligent of the industrial classes. Mechanics accord- 
ing to their relative number, having the larger pro- 
portion; as this class of people, from their social po- 
sition, enjoy peculiar facilites for intellectual culture, 
joined to a physical vigor, which is essential to the 
maintenance of a vigorous mind. And justin pro- 
portion as farmers cultivate social virtues, which they 
are too prone to neglect, will they become more and 
more an active power in the State.—Eb. 

Crops in Ashland County. 

From the most correct information I have been 
able to obtain, the wheat crop may be set down 
as the largest yield within the last six years. 
Some fields no doubt cut heavier crops last year, 
but the others were light. This year the yield is 
more generally good. The crop is nearly all of 
the Mediterranean variety, quite plump and white 
in the berry. Rye is good. Oats much injured 
by the rust, and may be set down at half a crop. 
It may prove better when we come to thresh it. 
The prospect for corn is very slim indeed.— 
Fields of good ground, planted early with “home 
seed” carefully selected and dried in the fall, came 
up regular, and looks promising for a good crop, 
and will present this fall a golden lesson to those 
who neglected to “ pick” their seed intime. The 
kinds of seed brought from other States came up 
well and grew rank, and seems to promise itself 





contact with some mineral, [Cobalt is said by 
some to be the cause.—Ep.] and I would rather 
hire my pastuse than try W. G. M’s. gratis. So 
I say with him that we do not know : it is guess 
work. BUCKEYE. 

Osceola, July, 1858. 

Farmer’s Daughters and Sons. 

We have many thanks to confer upon the edit- 
ress of the Southern Homestead for giving us the 
ideal of a true and genuine farmer’s daughter, in- 
deed all crinolinedom should read, reflect and 
grow sensible. We have a little daughter nearly 
three years old, a very remarkable child in her 
father’s and mother’s estimation, and we intend 





laying this number of the Cultivator away for her’ 


especial benefit. If we felt capable we would 
like sometime to give our views of a farmer’s son. 
God made the country with all its ennobling 
charms and pure and bracing air, where the farm- 
er’s son breathes in moral purity and wholesome 
energy of purpose. Nearly all of our great men 
were farmer’s sOns with all the moral, intellectual 
and physical stamina of the everlasting hills and 
vallies. Nearly all the successful merchants and 
professional men of the towns and cities, were 
farmer’s sons. Not by any means would we en- 


five months summer and a late fall, sturdily re- 
|fusing to hoist an ensign, but like a mighty army 
waving a saucy defiance to old Jack Frost. How 
green! The potato crop promises to be small 
and few in a hill. Grass was heavy, and from 
the favorable weather, has been made into most 
excellent hay. The introduction of mowers and 
horse rakes conduce vastly to this result, a thing 
‘no doubt prayed for by every good old horse and 
cow that may have been forced to test the quality 
of both kinds. Fruit is nearly a total failure. 

| Perrysville, Aug., 185%. P. 
Allen County. 

Harvest being over, I drop you a line in regard 
to the crops. Wheat is about an average crop. 
Oats not more than one-third of a crop. Corn 
Jooks thrifty, and will be a fair crop, if the fall is 
favorable. Fruit very scarce. A. L. 


| 
| 
| 








| 





&@ There is nothing worth having that is not 
difficult. My life, and, I suppose, the life of ev- 
ery man who has worked with hand or head, has 
been one long contest with difficulties, and none 
of us would be the men we now are if we had 
tamely allowed difficulties to conquer us.— Bulwer. 














__ The Edior's Table 


The Editor among the People. 








During the last two weeks we have been running 
about loose in the Mad River Valley and its adjuncts 
—through Logan, Champaign, Clark, Greene and 
Madison. This is a good region to visit in looking 
after crops in any year, but it is particularly so this 
year, and we set it down as the garden region of the 
State in this time of mixed prospects. In the upper 
valley of the Mad River, the corn is good for any | 
season, and this not in small patches, but for miles 
and miles. The wheat also has been a fair crop in 
most places,—especially nice in quality. Oats mostly 
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|among these last is the new settlement of Cable- 
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We know they 
make nice cheeses, by the taste of the one we bro’t 
home. By the kindness of I. F. Willis, we were 
shown about the neighborhood and over the fair 
| grounds, where we have engaged to talk to the peo- 
|ple at the county fair, this fall. 


| 


| Running up to Urbana on the C. P. & 1. R.R., 
'we could not but notice the rapid improvements go- 
‘ing on in this hitherto secluded and wilderness re- 
gion. There are now on this route not only very 
finely cultivated farms and tasteful farm houses, but 
really some of the beauty spots of creation. Chief 


town, where we were about to pronounce a finality 


|in locating that five acre farm which we mean to re- 


tire upon some day, and perhaps we should have set- 
tled down on this decision, had we not afterwards 
seen so many other handsome places in our subse- 
quent drives about Champaign and Logan, that left 
us as much unsettled as the Dutch Justice was, after 
he had heard the lawyers plead on buth sides of the 
case. 

At Bellefontaine our friend Moore, late of Lick- 
ing, is improving a most capital farm. Nyhell Mil- 
ler has a nursery establishment near town which 
shows that he understands his business. We have 





very light. Hay crop heavy. In some orchards in| seen no grounds better kept, or nurrery stock in bet- 
Madison and Greene, we saw trees well laden with| ter order any where. Persons in thatregion in want 
apples, but the quality is inferior: the fruit is either | of such stock cannot do better than to draw on this 
wormy or puckered, in nearly every individual case | nursery. Orcharding is too much neglected in Lo- 


The second growth clover was in full bloom, and|gan for a region of such capabilities. 


Taking a 
gives promise of a great crop of seed. 


| carriage at Bellefontaine, with Mr Miller for a cice- 
At London, we joined our cattle friend, Gen. P | rope, we drove over the hiils to the fine old town of 
W. Taylor, in a visit to his farm, to inspect a mole | Zanesfield, in a bread bottom near the source of Mad 
plow underdraining machine, that he in company River. This place has always been well represented 
with several of his neighbors haa bought frem Illi-|on our subscription books, and well it may, for it is 
nois. This machine is a stout frame to which is at-|one of the choice spots of creation. In this valley 
tached a heavy iron coulter, on the foot of which is a|is the farm of Luther Smith, of the O. S. B. of Ag- 
cast iron mole or wedge. This mole runs some |riculture, to which he proposes to return this fall 


three feet under ground, opening a hole from four to| from his temporary sojourn at West Liberty. 
ne naa | 
six inches in diameter, according to the size of the | 


Eastward from Zanesfield stretches the Marmon 
mole used, which hole serves as a water course, the | Valley, just as rich and handsome a reach of country 


same as that made by draining tile. The coulter is|as lays out of doors. Along this, and over the hills 
drawn forward by a cable about 100 feet long, wind-| about Pickerelton, are the farms of a good many of 
ing around a capstan in another frame which is an-| our thrifty Quaker Friends, who seem to have an in- 
chored ahead, and moved forward as often as the ca-|stinct in seeking out good lands with springs and 


ble is alldrawn up. To operate the machine re-| streams of pure water. Many of these we had the 


quires two men and two yoke of oxen, one yoke to| pleasure of taking by the hand at their own homes. 
turn the lever of the capstan, and both yoke to move | Before arriving at West Liberty, we come into the 
the whole forward for a new set. With this ma-| broad delta of the Mac-a-cheek, where it weds the 
chine, this kind of work can be done for from 15 Mad River. O! such a place as thatis! We had 
cents to 25 cents per rod. A similar machine is|used up all our double superlatives, and it’s of no use 
owned and operated in Fayette Co., and the parties | trying to describe that beauty spot in common Eng- 
profess themselves well pleased with it. May be it| lish, as we took it in from the fine park of Piatt 
will do the business, but the old King of the Ditch- | Place, an old rallying point of Wisdom, Wit and 
ers, John Johnson, shakes his head at it. On this | Beauty. [Item: We do protest and affirm that Pi- 
farm of Gen T., is a fine cheese dairy of some fifty | att’s venerable bottled cider had nothing whatever to 
cows, owned by Geo. Bentzel, in charge of Mr.|do with the foregoing panegyric.] It was in this 
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state of mental excitement that we arrived, a couple|the coming year. It is destined to bea great 
of miles further on, at the handsome t-wn of West) fruit growing land, and I.S. will find peach grow- 
Liberty, and here, with the soil of some hundred | ing os of the most profitable uses of his farm. 4 
miles travel, in such terrible wilting weather as the | GLANCES BY AN OLD OBSERVER. — S. W. 
hot Thursday of Aug. 5th, we, the old horse editor, has x om Th fg mec sag His a 
who is remarkably shy of female blandishments, and pers be ae Se rub nad deem ahe ——- be me 
bt ae eee \can be done by enthusiastic fruit growers, even 
at home escapes for his life from such institutions.) \ hen laboring under the difficulties of such a sec- 
albeit his worthy spouse holds the dignity of Presi-| tion as Buffalo. The lands he speaks of, down 
dent therein, ran smack into a full blossomed Sew-|on Long Island, I should think would be most 
ing Society, at the elegant mansion of J. M. Glover,| valuable for vine growing. On the heavy clay 
President of the Logan Co. Ag. Society. And so|lands, west and south, the rot is becoming a seri- 
amid a sea of smiles and aripple of silver toned voices, | OOS evil. This I believe has never been known 
closed that day’s adventure. That night we dreamed |'" dry, light, sandy soils. Ar . 
of all pleasant things, and with the peep of day took_| HANDLING Bees. Like all of I rof. Kirtland 3 
the cars for Springfield, where under the lead of that) articles, there a ee mnee o humor mingled with 
, . } ‘ ‘the practical details of information that one never 
live buy, Cuir. Nichots, of the News, we investigated \tires of reading. We think we can almost see 
that City of the Hills. Passing down on the even-| the good old Doctor at his work, hammer and 
ing train, we tarried awhile at Xenia, and thence re-| chisel in hand, as he raps away on the old style 
turned to our daily task, till we get this No. in the | hives and transfers their tenants to the new. 
mail, and then shoot off in some otherdirection. We| Items GatHerep.—They are all valuable to 
are going to make an agricultural survey of the State | US; Mr. Editor, We often get a better impres- 
on our own hook | sion of a new invention from a few comprehensive 





- and yet descriptive lines, than from whole pages 
Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of Aug. 1. | #5 sent out elaborately prepared by the inventor. 
— STRAWBERRIES. — Few who cultivate the 
Puttine 1x WuHeat-—Having the great sta-| strawberry remember the extent that a strawber- 
ple crop of Ohio—wheat growing—for a subject,| ry root will grow if in good, mellow soil. H.W. 
the editor talks ; and the way he scores down pug) Beecher, some years since, I believe, published 
nosed plowing and seeding with chess and wheat/an account of one growing five feet and four 
instead of wheat, convinces us that in some of|inches. Those who are setting new beds will 
his summer rambles, he must have got lost way | find young plants much the best. 
back in the woods, certainly he cannot have been| Meeting or O. Pom. Socrery.—These dis- 
among civilized people, or the readers of the | cussions and publications respecting fruits in Ohio, 
Cultivator, or he would have found no such old-| have done much, very much to increase the culti- 
fashioned customs and practices in use. The in-| vation of good varieties. In this last meeting’s 
telligence of the farmers of Ohio as a whole, and | report, the statement where Dr. Kirtland called 
the readers of the Ohio Cultivator in particular,| attention to the healthy character of many of his 
have learned that one acre of wheat, rightly put) cherry trees, caused, as supposed,in a great meas- 
in, will net them more than three acres, put in in| ure, by being shaded from the sun, deserves care- 
the rough and happy go lucky way of olden times. | ful reading and thought by planters and growers 
Give us more on the same topic, good editor, we|of the cherry tree. The Raspberry discussions 
have learned a great deal, but we know that there | suggests to me the propriety of every Pomologi- 
is yet a great deal to be written. All of ag-|cal meeting discountenancing the attaching of 
riculture is progressive. any man’s name to a fruit, unless he has been the 
Cuarminc Butter Dairy.—A most com-| originator, or at least has given the first descript- 


plete essay—it deserves to be framed and placed |ion of it, according to pomological rules. 
in such position in the house that the residents}; Ipentity or Fruits.—This is another con- 
and visitors will pick it up and read it again and) firmation, from a practical man, of the views of 
again. As the writer says, let the butter makers| most of our pomological writers. Mr. Ferris 
recollect that “ food, purity and temperature are| gives a very practical exhibition of the value of 
the great requisites for making sweet, yellow but-| cultivating Peach trees, in order to obtain large 
ter.” and delicious fruit—every Peach orchardist 
Tae Orv Captarn’s TALK.—Pleased am I,| should read it. 
and I will venture to say hundreds of others of} Visrrors In THe Country.— O! that Mrs. 
the cultivators, to see our old friend H. N. Gillett,| Bateham could get her article read by all who 
out with hints and comments. The Captain has| visit and are visited during the summer. Once 
done much for advancement of agriculture and| read, we do think persons receiving company in 
horticulture in Ohio, and we never read his com-|the country, would abstain from making their 
ments or views without getting well repaid with| visitors unhappy by evident exertions for their 
information. comfort. As now, half the enjoyment of a coun- 
Nortu-WesterN Muissourt— appears this|try visit is destroyed by the evident discomfort of 
year with teeming crops, and it is well for her, as| your entertainers. 
the immigration will want it all for food during| Cleveland. 
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The Capabilities of Rural Life. 
We wrote in alate No. that Mr. Worthington, late 
assuciate, had become sole Editor of the old Balti- 
more American Farmer. 


In his opening No. for Ju 
ly, he gives his readers this excellent little discourse : 


The improvement of agriculture isa good thing | 
of itself. It is not a mere fanciful idea, that we | 
owe a filial duty to the mother of our bodies, to} 
care for and to tend ber. We were taken out of | 
her bosom; she supplies our daily sustenance ; she 
recieves our bodies when we die, to keep them for) 
the last day. A common end of dust and ashes | 
awaits us, and may we not say a common resurec- 
tion’ for we who believe that out of this dust| 
shall spring new and glorious bedies for ourselve-, 
look also, “according to His promise, for new | 
heavens ard a new earth.” It isa good and con 
genial work for man, to aid in restoring the ground 
which was cursed tor his sake; to bring back the 
earth to her virgin beauty and fruitfulness; to 
make her capable of bearing men and women, and 
feeding them from her generous bosom — and to! 
this end to learn and know whatever skill in prac-| 
tice, or research in science may teach him. — It is,| 
indeed, to work for Him and with Him, who, | 
dwelling in the highest heaven, deigns to visit ana | 
to bless the earth. 


“Thou O God, visitest the earth and blessest 
it; thou makest it very plenteous. 

“The river of God is fall of water; thou pre- 
parest their corn, for so thou providest for the 
earth. 

“ Thou waterest her furrows ; thou sendest rain 
into the little valleys thereof; thou makest it soft 
with the drops of rain, and blessest the increase | 
of it. 

“Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ;| 


; 


and thy clouds drop fatness. | 

“They shall drop upon the dwellings of the 
wilderness ; and the little hills shall rejoice on| 
every side. 

“The folds shall be full of sheep; the valleys| 
also shall stand so thick with corn, that they shall | 
laugh and sing.” 

Men talk of the dignity of a pursuit, and speak 
of one calling as more respectable than another. | 
There are foolish people, indeed, who think there | 
are pursuits more honorable than agriculture, and | 
who are ambitious of a more ennobling occupa-| 
tion. But what pursuit but that consecrated to| 
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it is the tendency of an improved agriculture to 
elevate the character of those engaged in it, and 
immediately connected with it, which makes it 
The 
moderate gains of Agriculture do not tend usually 
to extravagance and folly. They are made slowly, 
out of the reach of excitement, and out of the 
way of temptation. The results of an improved 
farm, are, a better house to live in, grounds 
adorned and cultivated, books and papers, educa- 
tion for children, facilities for church-going and 
for ncighborhood association ; not all obtained at 
once, but increasing gradually with increased 
means ; making no violent change in modes of 


iliving, but working altogether upward, making 


better men and better women and better children. 
This we say is the natural tendency of all farm 
It makes men better by furnish- 
ing them gradually and safely with means of 
comfort and happiness and self culture. 

The great want of this great country is men 
and women ; Christian men and Christian wom- 
en; capable of occupying and replenishing the 
land, that the heritage which has been redeemed 


| for God’s people from the heathen, may be pre- 


served for them from the swarming hordes of 


European radicalism and infidelity. Such men 


;and women only our farm houses can furnish : 


there is no vigor of life and health and growth 
elsewhere, for such a purpose. Our cities need 
new supplies and strength from the country, to 
maintain themselves, and but for a constant in- 
flux of fresh material, would perish from the 
earth in their own corruption. The very men 
who toil and labor there with greatest energy owe 
most of their ability to do so, to their early coun- 
try life. 

To improve our agriculture then, is something 
more than increasing our supplies of bread. It 
gives permanence and stability to our means of 
support. It adorns and beautifies the earth. It 
enlarges and makes comfortable the homestead. 
It furnishes the means of self-culture ; softens 
the roughness of the father; relieves the drudg- 
ery of the mother, and trains and educates the 
child. These are all influences for good, and 
they are brought to bear where they will most 
certainly effect the future life of the country 
—at the very source of its life. 

That the agricultural journal has been one of 
the most efficient and active agents in the work of 
improvement, will not now be questioned. “ Book 





His own peculiar service, has ever recieved such | Farming” is no longer a term of derision, but 
sanction and honor as this, that the great God) journals and books are properly estimated, not as 
himself works constantly with us !—watering our} absolute guides to teach the farmer his busness, 
furrows, and making them soft with the drops of | but as useful aids, gathering for him the opinions 
rain; dropping fatness from His clouds, and making | and practices of various men and different locali- 
the earth very plenteous; filling our folds with | ties ; discussing questions of practical interest ; 
sheep, and our fields with corn; cheering our la-| bringing to his notice the discoveries of science, 
bors with His ever present light and life, and with | and their bearing upon his pursuit; and thus keep- 
lilies that He cares for, and merry songsters which |ing alive the attention of the practical man, and 
He feeds, making the very hills to rejoice, and the | informing his judgment. This is the true scope 
valleys to laugh and sing. and object of the agricultural journal, not to im- 

But while the culture of the earth is a pursuit) pose dogmatically upon its readers the opinion of 
in itself worthy of the best men and best means,| its editor, but to gather for them, from the best 
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sources, the means of forming their own opinions. |ered with long or short grass, does not afford the 


The editor may freely make suggestions, and 
timely memoranda of matters requiring attention ; 
but as to absolute instruction, the best lesson he 
can teach to the inexperienced farmer is, that in 
a pursuit subjected to the ever varying influences 
of weather, seasons, conditions of soil, and many 
other circumstances, his last and only sure resort, 


is a sound, practical judgment—such a judgment | 


as can be obtained only in the experience of farm 
life, in combination with intelligent and judicious 
use of all such helps as books and journals, and a 
well stored, well edeated mind can afford him. 
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Sheep vs. Hogs in Orchards. 

No doubt, if one wishes to cultivate an orchard, 
hogs will do more of that kind of work than sheep ; 
hogs are the best animals for picking up fallen 
fruit, during the summer, and I usually turn them 


ICULTURAL. 


best growth to the roots of apple trees beneath it, 
but if kept short and well manured by sheep, it 
will be in a better state than otherwise. 

5. <As to the hogs and plowing. If every 
orchard could be well, cultivated by swine, there 
would be no great occasion for plowing, but they 
cannot be, hence plowing is generally necessary. 
If injury to the spongioles occurs, (we think it 
would not be greater from plowing, than from 
rooting swine, almost equal to a subsoil plow,) 
perhaps new spongioles will be thrown out, — the 
tree will obtain more mouths, to feed on the ad- 
ided sources of nutriment — added by the decom- 
position of sod and manure. 

Hence we conclude there are some advantages 
attending the practice of pasturing sheep in orch- 
ards, not otherwise attainable, and that the pres- 
ence of swine in orchards is not in all cases 
| productive of unmixed good to the trees. B. in 
| Genesee Farmer. 
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| Cherry Currants—Bush Form. 





At a meeting of the Farmers’ Club of the Am. In- 
stitute, N. Y., Mr. C. F Earson of Ravenwood Nur- 
lsery, exhibited a branch heavily laden with the 
cherry currants, with the following description and 
| remarks : 


This currant is not a distinct species, but 





in when the fruit begins to fall in any quantitiy.|simply a new variety of the Ribes Rubrum— 
But from my experience in pasturing hogs in|The distinguishing properties of the cherry cur- 
orchards I am led to prefer sheep for that purpose. | rant are: Strong robust growth of the bush—the 
1. As to gnawing the trees. We have kept|shoots being steuter, the leaves larger, and of a 
sheep in our orchard more or less for several|darker green than the common sort. The blos- 
years, and they have never injured an apple-tree| som of the cherry currant is easily distinguished 
yet. Our hogs, on the contrary, have stripped | from the greenish yellow blossom of the red and 
the bark from several large trees — one of them) white Dutch, by its darker brownish color. But 
dying in consequence. /its most valuable distinction consists in the uni- 
2. As to cultivation. Our hogs have done|formly great size of the berries. They measure 
very little at this, and can never prove a substi-| from half an inch to five-eighths of an inch in di- 
tute for the plow and harrow, unless far more in-| ameter, all the berries of a bunch being gener- 
dustrious. They have rooted some in the corners | ally of nearly one size, while the bunches of the 
of the fences, and under the thickest topped trees | common currant taper down toa very small berry 
where little grass grew, encouraging the growth|at the end. Beside this, the berries are also dis- 
of weeds, and injuring rather than benefiting the tinguishable by their dark red color. Another 
orchard. and very striking feature of the cherry currant, 
3. As to keeping down weeds. It is not nec- ‘consists in the manner the bunches are distributed 
essary in an orchard to have the grass eaten to|over the branches. While with the common cur- 
the root, to compel sheep to eat weeds. I would rant the fruit is rather thinly—at least, by com- 
never have any pasture eaten down close if I) parison—scattered over the branches, the cherry 
could help it, and generally manage to change |currants hang in massive clusters, so tight that 
from one pasture to another frequently, that there the stems of the fruit-strings can scarcely be seen. 
may always be a fair bite of grass. If sprouts| Branches of the bush, of from one to three feet 
come out upon the body of a tree within reach of in length, are often unbroken clusters of luscious 
the sheep, they will be trimmed off, and in young | fruit, which gives the bushes a charming rich ap- 
orchards, I do not think it would answer to past- pearance. 
ure either sheep or swine. | ‘To grow them, manure, plow and hoe them as 
4. Many farmers have orchards furnishing far, you do your Indian corn. As the bushes grow 
mere pasture than their hogs can consume. In) very strong, they should be planted not less than 
this case calves and sheep may occupy the same | 4 by 4 feet, or, perhaps, 4 by 5 feet apart, which 
field a portion of the time; for we would not will give 2,178 plants per acre. Shade for the 
mow an orchard, if it were possible to consume fruit is indispensable to bring it to perfection ; if 
the grass as it grew. A thick sod, whether cov-: too much exposed to the hot rays of the sun, the 
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berries ripen prematurely, before they attain their) 
All the shade necessary to protect the | 


full size. 
fruit is furnished by the bush itself, if not disa- 
bled by pruning. 
was deemed best for this, and, indeed, for all cur- 
rant culture. The average. product for an acre 
of the bushes, at 5 years old, was put down at 
13,068 pounds. The price of common currants 
in the New York market varies from four to seven 
cents per pound at wholesale, which justifies the 
anticipation of six cents per pound for cherry 
currants for many years to come, and this would 
make the value of the crop per acre equal to 
$784. Half a day of plowing and three days of 
hoeing, by one man, will clean and stir the ground 
of one acre most effectually, which, at ordinary 
wages of man and horse, will cost $3 50, which 
makes four plowings and hoeings cost $14. Pick- 
ing 15,068 pounds, at one-third cent per pound, 
(about 15 cents per bushel,) will be $43. If we 
allow $27 for manure every year, the whole ex- 
penses per acre would sum up to $84, leaving 
$700 clear, of which only the cost of bringing 
them to market would have to be deducted. 

Mr. Lawton approved the sentiments above re- 
corded ; especially the preference for bush cul- 
ture he insisted on. Some of his Dutch red cur- 
rants present were not as handsome as they would 
have been, and many of his “crystal currants” 
had been dried up by the intense heat of the sun 
during these last days—the leaves falling early, 
and the fruit withering. 
trained as trees, but had been allowed to spread 
themselves as bushes, their leaves would have 
clung on longer, and so shaded the fruit, to its 
great benefit. j 

The gooseberry, Mr. Lawton preferred to train 
too as a bush—it being far less likely to mildew 
than when trained as a tree. The best fruit 
grew on the shoots of the previous year’s wood, 
and on this wood it seldom mildewed. 

Mr. Fuller, of Brooklyn, agreed in the prefer- 
ence of the bush form for both currants and 
gooseberries. Of all currants, he preferred, es- 
pecially for the West, (Wisconsin and lowa,) the 
large white Provence currant, which is not quite 
so large as the cherry currant, but is of a milder 
flavor. Of gooseberries, he preferred Hough- 
ton’s. 





Barley without Hulls. 
I herein inclose you a sample of Italian Bar- 
ley, the seed of which I got from the Patent of- 
fice. It has no hullon it. If you know of any 
being raised and it is not profitable to cultivate, 
you will please let me know,as I have not had 
it long enough to know. R. L. 
Axs.— These heads are very fair and the grain is 
clear. If our people used barley meal for bread we 
should think this would be nice for that purpose ; but 
as barley is mainly used for malting, we do not sup- 
pose the grain to be any better than that in husks 


most: we suppose the heavier kinJs will. 


If they had not been | 
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Dome Miscellany, 


Reform, Precept and Practice. 





The bush, not the tree form, | 


Bro. Harris. — How do ye do? What do 
you think of this life? Indeed you are not the 
man to answer such a question ; for your constant 
good nature and uniform jollity would lead you, 
I fear, to put too high an estimate upon our ter- 
restrial realities. No: ask some hypochondriac, 
some petulant, peevish, cross, morose, sullen, 
whimsical autocrat of God’s kingdom, some sub- 
ject and victim of king Blue-Devil, if you would 
have an idea of this world which too many in 
this age of luxury, indolence and gentility are 
actualizing in their history. 

The sovereign antidote for all the Shamfooleries 
of this world is Labor —physical labor, on the 
part of every able bodied man and woman in get- 
ting a living. In conjunction with this, and to 
give all an opportunity to labor, as well as to force 
the lazy to obey the scripture in this behalf, we 
must have land monopoly abolished, and the whole 
system of legislation rescued from the control of 
the speculators. 

Herein is embodied the soul of my philosophy 
which I have preached for twelve years, and 
which I have been attempting to practice. I have 
written some for the Cultivator and I suppose 
two-thirds of your readers have said “ That will 
do for theory, but the practice is another thing; 
at all events Hine is the last one that will prac- 
tice what he preaches.” 

Well, my practice consists in horticulture and 
fruit culture in the hardest possible mode, to wit, 
with spade and hoe. I have demonstrated the 
fact that I can get a good support for my family 
all told, and entertain a host of friends, from a 
patch of ten acres, distributed as follows: two 
acres in pasture, three acres in cultivation and 
five acres in a grove of forest trees for pleasant- 
ness. I have proved that my own and my fami- 
ly’s labor on the said three acres will give us food 
and clothing and give me two-thirds of my time 
to freely spend in reform! Our family consists 
of self, wife and two small children — one seven 
and one three years of age; also a woman who 
lives with us to afford company for my wife when 
I am gone. 

We have just completed the harvert of 44 
bushels of strawberries from one quarter acre of 
ground, and perhaps if we had not fed such a 
multitude of ground-squirrels, birds, ete., the 
yield would have been 50 bushels. At all events 
had the whole patch been in good condition, the 
yield would have reached that amount, or at the 
rate of two hundred bushels per acre! Has any 
one in these United States produced an equal 
crop on the same quantity of ground? No doubt 
on a square rod garden patch the like has been 


» done. 
and the only question of profit is, which will yield| 


Next season we shall nearly double our straw- 
‘berries and have in addition a tide of raspberries. 
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One can start on two acres, near some large town 
or city, and from a quarter acre each of straw- 
berries, raspberries, gooseberries and currants, 
have in two years an income of $300, and in 
three years, of $500. Then remains another acre on 
which he can raise all his food except, wheat. 
With an ordinary family, $200 of money will 
clear all his other expenses, and there remains 
$300 for books, railroad excursions, papers, pe- 
riodicals, ete.—if he is a wise man—or for invest- 
ment on speculation if he is a fool. 

All this can be done by a practical man like 
yourself and — modesty forbids me to say who 
else. I can take any acre of land that is not bar- 
ren, on any railroad, and get from it a good living 
for a family. 1 know whereof I speak, and those 
who sneer at the theorist may get out of the way 
for they’re unlucky. L. A. Hine. 

(<7 So preacheth and practiceth the stern but 
kind philosopher of the Miami Bluff, whose little plan- 
tation we make ita point to visit as often as we 
have an hour to spare in passing.—Eb. 


—_—___ 





Equality of Industrial Conveniences. 

“Wife! Mr. Griffin has an excellent mowing 
machine for sale, I think I shall buy it; it will 
save so much work ; mowing is the hardest part 
of haying, you know, and I begin to feet as if I 
should like to live a little eastér, as I grow old.” 

“* Well, I declare, Mr- Perkins! 1 think you 
ought to have one; with two boys five feet four 
inches high, and twenty-five acres of meadow. 
Here am I with six to do for, and no one to give 
a helping hand but little Fanny, and she eight 
years old. Had you not better conclude to pur- 
chase a sewing machine? that, I assure you, 
would not have to lie idle all the year but one 
week, because there was nothing for it to do— 
Come, give me the money, and I will buy one of 
Wheeler & Wilson’s to-day. I begin to feel as 
if I should like to live a little easier, as I grow 
old.” 
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|ride to town. I expect you will think the lady 
| blunt, and almost cross, and that she might have 
‘tried cosxing. My judgment agrees with you, 
but my feelings veto my judgment decision, and 
say he deserved it all, and a hundred per cent. 
‘added to it. There sat Mr. Perkins in the large 
rocking chair, his ample proportions filling it com- 
| pletely, rocking to and fro, enjoying the last semi- 
weekly Tribune. There sat his two boy men, on 
ithe porch, smoking segars, and talking over their 
last squirrel hunt down to Cedar point, and there 
|walked or ran Mrs. Perkins, with a cheek like a 
|shadow-fed rose, and wrist like my five year old 
| Charley’s, sweeping, preparing the beans for din- 
‘ner, so little Fanny could have them ready for 
the noontide meal, and hurrying here and there, 
so to not hinder me too long. 

I thought how his wife had been obliged to stay 
at home from church, for months, because they 
had no carriage, and she could not walk the long 
distance ; how her noble independent nature had 
to bend down to beg a ride to do even a little in- 
idispensable shopping. I knew how she had 
‘coaxed, scolded and cried, to induce her husband 
to purchase a buggy, about the time he paid out 
seventy-five dollars to hired help to clear off the 
back meadows, and ditch them, when he could 
have better done it himself with his boys. I 
knew there was a rag carpet on the parlor floor, 
and a set of chairs, the bucks patterned, I always 
imagined, after Methusala’s cane; and I knew 
how her heart was set on better furniture, and 
how often Mr. Jenkin’s purse was in a collapsed 
I looked back 


istate, when she asked for them. 
through the lapse of twenty-five years, and saw 
them married, he poor, and she worth one thou- 
sand dollars, and how that sum had enlarged to 
the broad acres they (he) possessed, and I con- 
fess I felt a little like giving the portly squire a 
gentle shake—such a one as a strong nor’-wester 
gives a two inch sapling that is twenty feet high 
|—and tumbling the purse out of his pocket, give 
‘it to his worked half. I could not help thinking 
|how nice it would be if that myth—Equality of 
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*« But sewing is not hard work, like handling a | purse—was only a reality, for her to purchase a 
scythe in the hot sun; it cannot be anything but | splendid carriage that morning in town, and catch 
play, to sit in a cool room and make shirts and one of the four noble saddle horses careering on 
aprons.” ‘the hill side in sight, and asking, not Mr. Jen- 

“No; and it is nothing but play to wash a few | kins, to ride out. I thought—but I suppose by 
dishes, and bake a few pies, and sweep, and wash, | this time you are thinking, “T wish my new cor- 


and iron ; but put them all together, it is enough | respondent would throw down her pen.” Your 
to wear out a frame even made of lignum vite. | wish shall be gratified. Hattie E. Francis. 


But buy your mowing machine, if you want to ;| ee ne a 
you have a horse rake, and a corn planter and) Wart Girts suovutp Learn.— After the 
sheller, a machine to saw wood, and hoe and dig death of his wife, Sir Charles Napier removed to 
potatoes, and I don’t know what else, and they | Caen, in Normandy, and did his best to perform 
are each needed and used about three days in a|the part of a mother to his girls. His aim was to 
year. I wish some one would invent and take | make them religious, as the foundation of all ex- 
out a patent for eating and sleeping, and a few |cellence ; to teach them accounts, that they might 
such things, and then the men could live out half learn the value of money; work, that they might 
their days.” not waste their time if they were rich, nor be 
This, Mr. Editor, is a fragment of the conver- helpless if they were poor; cooking, that they 
sation I heard between Mrs. Jenkins and her hus- | might guard against the waste of servants, and be 
band, as I sat waiting for her to finish her work, able to do for themselves in the event of a revolu- 
before availing herself of a seat in my buggy, to tion. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The East Seen from the West. 

Dear Friends oF THE CULTIVATOR :—Du- 
ring my late visiting tour, I found so much to see | 
and hear and think about, that I did not feel that | 
I had either time or inclination to put my thoughts 
upon paper, and so have reserved them for hours 
ot leisure at home. Iam and have been asked 
all the way along —“ How does the East com- 
pare with the West, and which do you like best?” 
I can only answer: they do not compare at all, 
things must be somewhat alike to admit of com- 
parison. The East is mountainous, rocky and 
sterile—the West, level, rich and fertile. If I 
wished only beautitul and grand scenery and was 
willing to work hard for the privilege of seeing 
the sun rise from mountain tops, or for hearing 
the eternal dash and roar of old Ocean, I should 
say give me the East. But if to live in 
comparative ease, (on a farm I mean, of course) 
to look over broad, level fields, to luxuriate in na 


ture’s profusion, satisfied by the soft beauty of| years ; 


small hills and wide spread praries, could satisfy | 
the mind, then let me live at the West. Both 
are good, both are beautiful; over both the great 
giver of blessings has strewn enough comfort and 
happiness to satisfy any heart that is willing to} 
make the most of this beautiful world. 

One thing I must say, that there is a neatness, 
economy and ease at the East that beautifies and 
enriches even the most barren spots. There is an 
earnestness too in life, that is tome very attractive. 
E very one is busy, seeming to have an object or 
aim in life. So far as I noticed the farming com- 
munities, and I visited with them some, among 
my relations who, on my mother’s side, are farm- 
ers, there seemed to be an attention to the real 
comforts of life, to home enjoyments and conven 
iencies that is but little thought of in the West, 
particularly in the far West. But then, they are 
old, O! how old compared with our western child- 
hood, where the youthful man can yet point to 
the first house built in his county, and the stump 
of the first tree felled upon the plain where a vig- 
orous city is now sending out its commerce and 
trade to enrich the State. 

In the old town of Pepperell, Mass., where my 
grandmother was born, there yet lives a sister 
who remembers well when she started for Ohio, 
then a wilderness so far West that those who 
bade adieu to New-England friends gave the part- 
ing hand and kiss with no hope of ever meeting 
again on the shores of time. 
them it was a sad reality, they never met again. 
I thought as I held the wrinkled hand of my ven- 


erable ancestor now eighty six years of age, of 
the work of seventy years, and I asked myself if 
there could be found on the records of time such |i 


a monument of human energy, virtue, wisdom 
and perseverance, as the State of Ohio! Toset- 
tle a prairie State, where the steamer or rail-road 
have already tracked their way, and carry you 
with all your wealth and comforts, is but the work 
of aday; but to subdue the savage forest foes, 
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| the wild beast or the still fiercer wild man, to lev- 
el the giant oaks and maples, the beech and the 
poplar, every one of which, and they were count- 
jless, cost a long, wearisome day’s work, perhaps 
twoor three; to bring every comfort of life over 
the mountains with teams or by hand, to wait the 
slow process of years to bring them where they, 
with skill, power and courage, can now place oth- 
fers in a few weeks, was quite another affair. 
| Never did I realize all this as when my aged aunt 
| looked into my face with her dim eyes, and asked me 
| with earnest, sympathysing tears: “Tlave you 
jany good society out there in Ohio?” “What 
do pe ople do out there ?” 

When I had answered heras wellas I knew, 
she pondered for a moment as if she doubted 
whether it could be so, and then asked, 

“What do people wear, do they dress as we 
do here?” 

I told her my dress was a sample. 

She smiled incredulously. Her eye seemed 
looking back into the past, back, back, seventy 
I was no longer her niece—I was to her 
the friend of here hildhood come back to her, time 
and space were blotted out, and calling me by 
/mother’s name, she asked, as if it were but yes- 
iterd: uy—* Why Betsey, are not you and I about 
of an age? Do you remember that sleigh-ride ? 
'I guess you got that rig down to Boston.” 

‘I turned away to hide my tears. 

I too looked back into the radiant and glorious 
| past : now so dim to her failing eyes — that past 
which in seventy years has built up a mighty na- 
hens west of the Alleghenies, and I said in my 

heart — Ohio, my own native land, there is no 
place like thee ! 

On my return from the East I visited the home 
of my childhood at Union, near Marietta and 
McConnellsville, where I spent twenty-five years 
of my matron life and I stood once more upon 
Mt. Airy and saw the trees I had planted, bear- 
ing fruit for strangers, the vines I had trained, 
and the flowers 1 had nurtured, blessing other 
eyes than those of the loved ones for whom I had 
toiled. But are we not enjoying the toil of some 
other who perhaps loved and labored even as we ? 
I repine not. But rather bless God, that I have 
had the will and strength given me to plant the 
tree, to nurture the flower and train the vine; for 
\in so doing | have added my mite to the world’s 
good. In my next, I shall tell you of some things 
which the Cot. failed to see in his late tour thro’ 
Morgan and Washington. Frances D. GaGe. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug., 1858. 








How to Kitt Frres.—A profound, scientif- 
ic philosopher has made the following valuable 


discovery: Get a four-horse power engine. Put 
it in the back kitchen, run shafting in every room, 
connected with the engine aforesaid by belting 
‘On the shafting place Jly-wheels, smear the 
wheels with treacle, and set the engine going. 
The flies, being attracted by the treacle on the 
fly-wheels, will light on them, and the wheel re- 


volving rapidly, they will be wheeled off. Have 
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smite them as they fall, and before they have time 
to recover from their dizziness. A smart boy has 
been known to kill as many as fifty a day. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Milk House and Butter Making. 

{ Among the successful competitors for premiums on 
Butter, at our State and county fairs, we often meet 
the pleasant face of Sam. Creswel!, of Greene Co. 
and we are persuaded that what he dves not know ot 
making good butter in our kind of country, it is not 
of much use for any body totry to learn. In the 
name of the Cultivator family, we thank him for the 
following chapter :—Eb. } 

We have been engaged in butter making for 
the last twelve years, producing, on an average, 
for sale, one thousand pounds yearly. ‘The first 
year we got nine cts. per pound, the last three 
years, over twenty-seven cts., with a running en- 
gagement at twenty-eight cts. the year round, 
clear of freight, being seventy-five miles from 
market, at Cincinnati. During this time we have 
not tailed to bring into practical operation every 
reasonable plan suggested by good butter makers, 
until we think to make any material change in 
our plan would not add much to the quality nor 
enhance the price of our butter. But as to our 
plan : 

In the first place we use tin pans altogether, on 
account of their lightness and great saving of la- 
bor in keeping them clean. In summer the pans 
of milk are set in a large cement trough, filled 
with water. In winter the cream is taken off 
sweet and every particle of it scalded by placing 
the vessel containing it, inside of another with 
boiling water in it, and after partially cooling is 
poured into the cream crock, stirring it well to 
assimilate the cream, thus facilitating souring, 
which is a desideratum in cold weather. In the 
mean time there is a quart of butter milk put in 
to start it to souring. By this way we can churn 
as often in winter as summer, producing as good 
tasting butter as can be made in the usual way of 
souring. By scalding frozen cream it will make 
as nice, solid butter as if never frozen. The cream 
is also tempered, in this way, before churning, 
stirring it well while heating. 

We have used almost every patent churn that 
has been invented, and are perfectly satisfied that 
the old dasher churn is preferable to any, where 
man or woman power is to operate them. After 
the butter is churned it is worked a little with a 
wooden paddle, and then salted at the rate of two 
thirds of an ounce of salt toa pound of butter, 
and then well mixed and let stand until the salt is 
dissolved, then thoroughly worked. Fine dairy 
salt only, is used. 

The walls of our milk-house are made of stud- 
ding, eight inches thick, weather-boarded outside 
and ceiled and lathed and plastered inside, and 
the space filled with saw-dust. The floor is made 
rat proof by two layers of flat stone, and a layer 
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a boy under each wheel with a bat, and let him |of bricks on top, set in mortar. 


The milk trough 
was made of small pebbles and water-lime — ma- 
terial and making costing less than five dollars, 
and is equal to zine or stone —it is eight feet 
long by two and one half wide, and six inches 
deep, with two lead pipes, one to fill, the other to 
discharge. SamMvueL CRE8s WELL. 
Cedarville, July, 1858. 
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Picture OF AN O_tp Matp.—She has not 
married. Under Heaven, her home, her life, her 
lot are all of her own making. Bitter or sweet 
they may have been — it is not ours to meddle 
with them, but we can and do see their results. 
Wide or narrow as her circle of influence appears, 
she has exercised her power to the uttermost, and 
for good. Published or unpublished, this wo- 
man’s life is a goodly chronicle, the title-page of 
which you may read in her quiet countenance ; 
her manner, settled, cheerful, and at ease; her 
unfailing interest in all things and all people. 
You will rarely find she thinks much about her- 
self; she has never had time for it. And this her 
life-chronicle, which, out of its very fullness, has 
taught her that the more one does, the more one 
finds to do—she will never flourish in your face, 
or in the face of Heaven, as something uncom- 
monly virtuous and extraordinary. She knows 
that, after all, she has simply done what it was 
her duty to do. 

But—and when her place is vacant on earth, 
this will be said of her assuredly, both here and 
Otherwhere—She hath done what she could. 

tence 2.20 + 

How to Get Rip or Bepsues.— An old 
landlord has given the following receipt for killing 
bedbugs : 

First, wash the bedsteads in cold water. then 
take one quart of pure alcohol, put in it one oz. 
oil of sassafras, and when this mixture is cut, put 
in one oz. corrosive sublimate, and then apply 
the liquid to the places that are infested. 





For the Obio Cultivator. 
The Smile of God. 





Without it, earth would be a void 
As dark as chaos wild, 

Ere God first said,—Let there be light, 
And to create it, smiled. 


He smiled, and lo! the morning stars 
In circling clusters sang, 

And with the shouting of His sons, 
‘The heavenly arches rang. 


And myriad, myriad rolling orbs, 
Engulphed in blackest night, 

Sprang forth upon their shining track 
Arrayed in living light. 


Aye, living light! The smile of God, 
That into being warms 

The singing birds, and fruits and flowers, 
As its embodied forms. 


For ’tis that ever-living smile, 
Which, every passing hour, 
Gives to creation’s throbbing pulse 
Its energizing power. Los. 
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\ E OFFER THE ABOVE CELEBRATED 


Drills for sale, as the best and most perfect made in the 
country We are confident they will give entire satisfaction. 
They are manufactured with the utmost care, and of the best 
materials. Nine teeth, price $65, the very same which are rap- 
idly sold in the State of New York for $105. 

All in want of a perfect Drill and Seed Sower, call and see. 
WARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, 
Aug. 15-3t Springfield, Ohio. 


(<7 Tue Waoresate Catatocue of the Colum- 
bus Nursery for the coming Fall, is published, and will be sent 
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gratis to applicants. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 
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PRUE DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, PROP- 
agated from the original stock. Also, Logan, Rebecca and 

Diana Vines, strong, hardy plants, cultivated in the open ground 

ready for delivery this fall. GEO. W. CAMPBELL. ; 
Aug. 15-3t* Delaware, Ohio. 
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